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THE FABLE AND KINDRED FORMS 

It is by no means the absence of previous attempts which may 
justify an endeavor to define the fable — for a review of even the 
more important definitions already current would occupy a much 
greater space than is here possible — but the absence of any defini- 
tion based firmly on the essential and fundamental principle under- 
lying the fable. Everyone knows that the fable, to-day a play- 
thing for children, is a survival, in the language of the anthropolo- 
gists, of a form which once occupied the thoughts of mature man- 
hood. The purpose of this paper, however, is not to concern itself 
particularly with the Fable in its origins, the animistic beast-tale, 
but to define more scientifically the literary type which has been 
known as the fable, or the moral fable, for centuries, or at least to 
define such tales among those commonly bearing the name as are 
really distinct from every other genre. 

The fable will be sufficiently defined not by an enumeration of 
phrases descriptive of accidental or superficial characteristics, even 
if these be fairly constant to it, but by a statement of that psycho- 
logical principle which allies it with kindred forms and divides it 
from others. Further, of course, the definition must set forth 
those narrower restrictions which shall differentiate the type from 
allied forms. Finally it must be definite, and as descriptive as is 
compatible with brevity. Before the discussion is complete certain 
other terms must be considered in their relation to the fable; as — 
typical illustrative tale, allegory, parable, and proverb. The 
term apologue is to be avoided, as that is used by some with the 
implication of allegory (N. E. D.), and by others without it. 
(Henry Seidel Canby, The Short Story in English, New York, 1909, 
p. 30.) 

First consider the following little narrative from the Ancren 
Riwle, (Dr. Canby's modernization) which Dr. Canby calls an 
apologue, and which, to avoid the difficulty just alluded to, I wish to 
characterize by a different name: — 

He casteth down his head, and begins to sigh before he says anything, and 
makes sad cheer, and moralizes long without coming to the point, that he may 
be the better believed. But, when it all comes forth, then it is yellow poison. 
"Alas and alas! (Wolawo) that he or she hath got such a reputation. Enough 
did I try, but it availed me nothing, to effect an amendment here. It is long 
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since I knew of it, but yet it should never have been exposed of me; but now it 
is so widely published by others that I can not gainsay it. Evil they call it, 
and yet it is worse. Grieved and sorry I am that I must say it; but indeed it is 
so; and that is much sorrow. For many other things he, or she, is truly to be 
commended, but not for this, and grieved I am for it. No man can defend 
them. 

This passage will be seen to be simply the narrative of the sup- 
posed conduct of a typical scandal-monger. It employs no sym- 
bolism of any sort. Scandal-bearing is represented by the conduct 
of a typical specimen of the class given to the practice. Such 
narratives I wish to call typical illustrative tales. The actor in the 
narrative is in the same moral and intellectual sphere as the class at 
which the writer is striking. It is straightforward narrative 
stripped of everything except the details most typical of the class. 
The novella or nondidactic plot story, the typical illustrative 
tale like the one just quoted, the fable, and the parable, all deserve 
to be called reflective tales, for all spring from a common matrix of 
reflection and observation; but the first two fall together in that 
they are to be taken literally — when they say one thing, they do 
not mean another — whereas the last two, the fable and the parable, 
have developed differently, saying one thing but meaning some- 
thing else. The fable has gone one step farther than the illustrative 
tale: it has substituted for the typical figure or typical action an 
instantly or readily recognizable symbol. To generalize and sim- 
plify to the typical is to advance beyond the mere narrative of 
experience; but to substitute a symbol for the typical figure is a 
much more sophisticated procedure. The use of one thing to sug- 
gest another involves an intellectual subtlety not involved in other 
sorts of fiction, involves a process characteristic of a large and once 
very popular type of literature to which not only the fable and the 
parable, but divers other forms belong; that is, allegory. 

I am aware that while most of the French definitions of the fable 
concede its allegorical nature without question, most of the German 
definitions, including Lessing's, deny it, and that some American 
scholars fall in with the German view. Again it becomes a matter 
of definition. What do we mean by allegory? The Oxford Dic- 
tionary reads as follows: 1. "Description of a subject under the 
guise of some other subject of aptly suggestive resemblance. 
2. An instance of such description: a figurative sentence, dis- 
course, or narrative, in which properties and circumstances attri- 
buted to the apparent subject really refer to the subject they are 
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meant to suggest; an extended or combined metaphor." I prefer, 
however, to express the idea more succinctly in words which I owe 
to Professor W. A. Neilson (Professor Neilson's course in the 
allegory at Harvard first drew my attention to the Fable.): "Alle- 
gory is organized symbolism." 

A symbol is not an example, or a type. An example is a specimen, 
a sample, as it were, of the larger whole about which the real dis- 
cussion is waged. A type is an example, or specimen, which 
embodies in itself all the defining characteristics of a class, and as 
few as possible, or no traits of individuality. The symbol, however, 
is neither an example in the larger sense, nor one in the narrower 
sense of type. It is something remote in kind from the thing it 
suggests, related to it, not by embodying all or most of its proper- 
ties, but by association, either traditional, arbitrary, or in point of 
some peculiar fitness resulting from some minor resemblance which 
in no sense approaches reproduction or portraiture. A word is a 
symbol for an idea, although, except in cases of onomatopoeia, 
there can be no possible resemblance between the sound and the 
idea, much less between the idea and the written symbol, which is 
two removes from the mental concept. This is conventional sym- 
bolism. 

But the word allegory is not used of ordinary words organized into 
a treatise. The descriptive phrase organized symbolism is restricted 
in application to artistic products in which not the mere words as 
such, or the paint, or what not, the technical indispensables of 
expression, are in question, but images or representations of con- 
cepts of one class used in place of and to suggest others, not men- 
tioned, of a different class or sphere of existence. 

Let us consider instances of these forms of expression. The 
example is a fairly loose form, and may retain more or less of the 
individual provided it approximate the class. 

Mrs. Candour: "True, true, child; but there's no stopping people's tongues. 
I own I was hurt to hear it, as I indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, 
that your guardian, Sir Peter, and Lady Teazle have not agreed lately as well 
as could be wished." (The School for Scandal 1.1) 

For an example of the gossip, not reduced to the absolute simplicity 
of the type, Mrs. Candour will serve. She has a name, if it be only 
a tag, and a "local habitation," also. This is about as near as we 
commonly come to the abstract ideal of type in literature, however; 
and narratives involving such figures, and even those less simplified, 
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are called typical. For the more highly simplified and perfect 
illustration of the type we may take the passage quoted from the 
Ancren Riwle. In this we have all individual traits eliminated, and 
the actor, a mere embodiment of the characteristics belonging in 
common to the whole class of Scandal-Mongers. 

If now we should substitute for the actor in this typical narrative 
an actor from a different sphere of life (which should serve as a 
symbol for the other), a fox, for instance, provided that when the 
reader saw fox he actually read scandal-monger, we should have 
allegory, or if in place of this action, typical of the class, there had 
been substituted another action which was clearly not intended 
literally, but, although quite different, suggested this action so 
strongly that when we read the text we understood and mentally 
substituted that intended, we should have allegory. It will be seen 
that the type and the example stories, both of which I include under 
the term illustrative tale, are very much alike, one being a narrowing 
and intensifying of the other; while the allegory, which has grown to 
look surprisingly like a fable, in much the same fashion as Little 
Red Riding Hood's grandmother grew to look like the wolf (only 
the wolf was not a symbol for the old lady, the vital distinction), is 
distinct from these two by the interposition of a complete and 
rather complicated mental process. It is, of course, by no means 
necessary that the symbol in allegory at large should always stand 
for a typical figure; such, however, is the use made of it in the fable, 
for the fable treats of general principles relative to classes. 

The appearance of the animal in actions in which men would 
naturally appear is only half the process. If only this is observed, 
the fable may still be felt to be as much like the illustrative tale as a 
story of American Indians is like one of South African negroes, and 
no essential difference in narrative method perceived. But the 
other half of the process is also to be considered: for the substituted 
figure, the animal, the mind in reading resubstitutes the suggested, 
the symbolized for the symbol ; in short, interprets just as it inter- 
prets the parable, only more simultaneously with the perusal. 

But does such substitution actually take place in the reading of 
fables? The fable, as I have said, is a development from the 
animistic folk-tale (E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture, Ch. on "Ani- 
mism")- There is no allegory there, only the product of crude 
reflection and the "animistic" tendency of the human mind; that 
is, the tendency on the part of primitive man to attribute to non- 
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human creatures the human characteristics with which he is himself 
endowed, as soul, reason, speech — to see. creation all on one plane. 
This process as exemplified in the beast-tale results in a curious 
product. There is the human element stamped upon the beast 
element. While the animistic tendency endured as a vital principle 
of the human mind, the two were fused in a way entirely consistent 
with the idea of the credible then current. These beast-tales were 
both possible and matters of belief. These two elements, the 
human and the animal, were fused, but still they existed, each 
distinguishable. 

Now bring this animistic beast-tale to the age of reflection in 
which the old myths dissolved into allegory and allegoristic. The 
first thing that happens is the result of the passing of the animistic 
tendency as a vital creed-making faculty of the human mind. That 
outlived, a belief in these tales as possible gone (except in an ima- 
ginative way continued by the side of the rational and analytical 
disbelief), greater reflective power acquired and greater sophistica- 
tion, and the two elements before fused together by a one-plane 
view of existence assert themselves and become perfectly apparent 
to the most obtuse. The beast-tale from this time on, and as we 
usually find it in written literature, is marked by a conscious blend- 
ing of the two elements, the warp and the woof; now the animal 
characteristics are dominant and again they sink into abeyance, and 
the figures become men veiled by the merest screen of animal dis- 
guise. Even in the beast-tales and the beast-epic, at such times, 
one can not avoid a sense that after all the real actor is a man of 
some particular type for which the animal is made the symbol. So 
it is that even in the beast-tale (animistic) there is a filmy sort of 
allegory, a thread running through that every once in a while comes 
to the surface. Our animal picaresque fiction {Reynard) is at times 
apparently human roguery in disguise, i. e., set forth by symbols 
for the type. 

But in the beast-tales as such, the allegorical vein is at most 
evanescent. The purpose in general is only to amuse, and if one 
wishes to read a meaning in the story he does so commonly at his 
risk. Nothing more than an imaginative belief is required, and 
even that may lapse and the ridiculous carry the tale. With the 
fable, however, it is different. The age of reflection, which broke 
down belief in the beast-tale, an age capable of perceiving and 
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handling abstract truth, observing the human element in these 
tales, in the case of the fable went farther, and wove through the 
whole an element of human purpose. 

In the matured form, the fable is designed to present some general 
truth pertinent solely to man. This human element of our now 
three-ply fabric renders man the dominant motif throughout. The 
expression of human truth is the purpose, and there are only two 
ways by which tales of nonhuman creatures can be morally in- 
structive to man. One way of bridging the chasm between the 
animal actors and the realm of human morals is to consider the 
fable a mere analogy in infra-human nature, to consider that the 
tale never developed farther than the marking of an analogy be- 
tween relations in the infra-human world and relations in the sphere 
of conduct. If the fable type had developed no more sharply else- 
where than in the familiar fable of The Dog and the Shadow, in which 
the folly of human greed is mirrored in the fortunes of a dog with a 
piece of meat in his mouth crossing a stream, we might be compelled 
to accept this simple analogical process as the psychology of the 
fable: for the whole tale, if not quite possible, is easily within the 
range of the credible. There is nothing here which clearly advises 
us that the story is not to be taken literally. 

A dog crosses a stream with a piece of flesh in his mouth. He sees in the 
crystal water below, another dog with another piece of meat. Snap! Splash! 
The dog is struggling empty-mouthed to shore. 

It would be easy to ignore the fact that no dog's sense of smell ever 
so played the fool to his eyes, and to take the story as a literal 
picture from the lower creation drawn for an instructive similarity 
it bore to human conduct; in other words, to consider it simply an 
illustrative tale involving no allegory, no substitution and resubsti- 
tution, were it not true that by far the greater number of fables 
have gone beyond this representation of plausible episodes to nar- 
ratives which can no longer be credited literally, and which by 
unmistakable signs identify the literal actor with that which the 
reader is intended mentally to substitute. 

A fairly extreme case of this identification is the story of The 
Wolf and the Lamb, in which the wolf, drinking from the stream 
above the lamb, first accuses it of fouling the water which he is 
drinking, and then proceeds from specious argument to specious 
argument until with no justification except that of strength, he 
devours it. No one reading the story thinks he sees here a picture 
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of the life of animals in which a wolf hesitates or looks for pretexts 
under which to effect his purposes with apparent justice. Everyone 
is conscious that the story is devised solely to represent conditions 
in the world of men. The reason this story is inevitably taken 
allegorically is twofold: first, by its dissimilarity with the natural 
course of events in the animal world, it is made too remote from 
truth to be taken literally, i. e., it is obviously false (Note: The false 
natural history so prevalent in the Bestiaries and Lapidaries, where 
it is treated allegorically, and in popular superstition, where it is 
not, might raise the question as to what could be considered "obvi- 
ously false." Without going further, one can be sure that the 
spectacle of familiar animals and inanimate things bearing them- 
selves as rational beings can be so considered after the earliest, 
animistic period, notwithstanding the fact that in the beast-epic 
and Tiermdrchen an imaginative belief is gained. For in these, 
closely marked types and evident human purpose do not bring the 
reason to bear with its disenchanting analysis), and secondly, the 
wolf and the lamb are brought into such close similarity with certain 
types of men, by their relationship to each other, by their power to 
speak, by the nature of their reasoning, and by the outcome, that 
the suggestion is too strong not to result in a veritable mental 
translation, although a preservation of the forms of wolf, lamb, 
stream, and the literal act of devouring, keep the story from becom- 
ing an illustrative typical tale in the realm of men. In such a 
fable, "organized symbolism" is undeniable. 

I have chosen a fairly extreme case, and in so doing I am thor- 
oughly justified in an attempt to define the type. It is only a mat- 
ter of degree. Classification reveals the fact that the great bulk of 
the fables lies securely in the various groups which, by their obvious 
falsity can not be taken literally, and by their close identification 
with some human type can not fail of interpretation. Even those 
which preserve an approximate closeness to the credible, almost 
invariably exhibit some discrepancy with fact which suggests an 
allegorical intent; but without this, the influence of the bulk of the 
fables would tend to draw these over into allegory by accustoming 
the hearer and reader to seek an interpretation, not a mere similar- 
ity. When such interpretation and identification of the human 
with the symbolic do not occur, the tale is not to be distinguished 
from an illustrative incident in the lower creation, and strictly 
speaking, ceases to be a fable. 
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The fable, then, is to be distinguished on the one hand from the 
illustrative tale in the realm of men by the fact that it has gone one 
step farther and expressed the truth intended allegorically, and 
from an illustrative tale of infra-human nature (a nature analogy) by 
the same circumstance. These two are in point of narrative method 
similar, and represent the extremes to which the distinct fable type 
shades off — on the one hand, the simple non-animistic animal or 
other infra-human incident, and on the other, the non-allegoric, 
illustrative tale of men. That is, it varies naturally between the 
plane of its symbolism and the plane of its interpretation. 

The fable established as a form of allegory, it becomes properly 
a near relative of the parable, and a distinction must be drawn. 
One of the differences commonly brought forward is that the fable 
employs animal actors, while the parable avoids them; thus Jacobs 
(Joseph Jacobs, The Fables of JEsop, London, 1889, 1. pp. 204 ff .) 
says that the beast-fable is to be distinguished from the parable 
"by the latter characteristic (i. e., the use of animal actors) and its 
humorous tinge." We are not here concerned, however, merely 
with the beast-fable, but are seeking to get a more inclusive and 
fundamental concept than can spring from a definition narrowly 
restricting the sort of symbol used. As regards the "humorous 
tinge," this will not be adequate. Archbishop Trench (Richard 
Chenevix Trench, "Notes on the Parables of our Lord," Apple ton, 
1858, Ch. 1) goes further: the fable by its use of animals is limited 
in its possible scope to matters of the most rudimentary morality; 
while the parable, introducing symbols of a higher nature, can be 
used to inculcate spiritual truths (p. 11). Here, then, are two 
differences, one in the symbols used, and the other in the scope of 
the application, which we may accept in the rough, although some 
parables use symbols of a lower sort (The Mustard Seed, Matt, 
xiii, 31, 32; Mark iv, 30-32; Luke xiii, 18, 19), and some fables are 
not limited to symbols from the animal or the inanimate world. 
But admitting that the fable commonly chooses symbols of the 
lower sort, and the parable, those of a higher, and admitting that 
the fable deals with the lower morality, and the parable with the 
higher, spiritual things, what have we done more than to utter a 
descriptive phrase or two which serves externally, perhaps, to dis- 
tinguish, but fails to reveal any fundamental division? So far, all 
that is said is that one aims higher than the other, and chooses a 
nobler symbolism. 
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But there is more here than is at first apparent. To get beyond, 
we must face the problem of what constitutes the difference between 
things of this lower morality and spiritual truth. It will be this 
which lies back of the difference in purpose and the difference in 
symbolism. 

Perhaps the most essential difference between moral or prudential 
truth and truth spiritual is that the first can be positive and is 
common property. The lowest tribes have a certain morality, even 
when they seem almost totally deficient in religious instincts. 
Otherwise they could not continue to exist, as Mr. Tylor points out. 
The second comes by revelation, or individual insight, is acceptable, 
or to be rejected as each person sees. The crude items of the former 
are among "the certain self-evident truths"; the articles of the 
latter are among the dogmas of faith. Matters of the "morality" 
dealt with in the fables need but to be stated to be received; matters 
of spiritual truth must needs be presented persuasively to be 
received. A person wishing to communicate to another his concep- 
tion of spiritual truth comes to him with something of which the 
other could have no knowledge of himself. In the first instance, it is 
unfamiliar. If he present it to another, it is with the view of 
obtaining that other's assent; and to gain this he must present it 
with some form of argument, persuasion, or means of making that 
view seem probable to him. On the other hand, there is no need to 
argue for self-evident facts. The teller of fables comes with no 
unfamiliar ideas, or individual views. His stock in trade is the 
morally obvious, the commonplaces of the commonplace, that 
which needs only to be seen to be embraced, if, indeed, civilization 
has not advanced beyond it. 

Let us take an example or two. Christ in telling the parable of 
the Sower wished to present to his hearers a conception fuller than 
any they yet had of Himself, of His mission, and of the hearers 
themselves. It was calculated at once to convert and to convict. 
On the other hand, Nathan comes to the sinful King David. Does 
he present a new idea to the king? Here is a nice case, as the mat- 
ter involved is one of the lower morality, ranging down through the 
idea of the sin of coveting thy neighbor's wife to the most element- 
ary form of oppression of the weak by the strong, a theme so often 
treated in the fables, as in that of The Wolf and the Lamb already 
cited. Such an instance, not met in Trench's survey of the New 
Testament, puts his theory to the test. It is not hard, however, to 
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see that the idea of the parable comes to the king with a flood of new 
light. Oppression exercised by others, of course, he has known to 
be wrong; but that the king in the land — and the king can do no 
wrong is an old theory — could be bound by the common laws of 
morality was unthought of, as is proved by the fact that an inter- 
pretation was needed in the prophet's dramatic, "Thou art the 
man!" 

To call the truth here presented spiritual, would be to dignify all 
morality with that attribute, and to break down very apparent 
distinctions. The key to the situation is in the fact that to David, 
blinded by desire and self-love, the truth would not be obvious, nor 
received of itself. The prophet saw the necessity of argument and 
persuasion, of rendering the king self-convicted, to establish his 
case. It wa,s for this reason that he employed a parable. The 
nature of the parable must now be apparent. The fundamental 
characteristic is that it deals with truths, either in themselves or 
because of the relation they bear to the hearers, not obvious, or 
readily to be received, a meaning I should like to include in that one 
word. Furthermore, it is this characteristic which makes the 
interpretation (expressed or implied) an essential feature of it. 
Hence we see the disciples lingering to receive the key. It is in this 
that the parable differs markedly from the fable with its obvious 
morality; for although the latter was frequently preceded or fol- 
lowed by a promythion, or an epimythion, no one maintains that 
these are in any sense indispensable to it, or an integral part of it, 
the custom of using them, whatever its origin, being fostered and 
perpetuated by the love of the Middle Ages for amplifying on the 
obvious. 

It is possible to go further. The presentation of non-obvious 
truths can have but one purpose, namely, to gain proselytes for 
them, and this must be done by making them plausible. How 
shall the teacher proceed? Is he to search for unfamiliar figures, 
improbable similes, incongruous combinations of the elements of 
his theory; or is he to lay hold of that familiar to the eyes and ears of 
his listeners; something known and commonplace to them all, for 
that to which he shall liken his idea? Two psychological principles 
control him: in the first place, for the mere purposes of exposition, 
it is logical to proceed from the known to the unknown; but beyond 
the requirements of mere clearness, this method is such that fre- 
quently sufficient momentum of acceptance can be acquired to 
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carry the listener unconsciously into a belief in the unproved un- 
known, by the familiarity and certainty of the analogy chosen. It 
is this second function of the parable which is usually overlooked, 
but which must invariably be a feature of it. The parable, beyond 
the mere attempt at explanation, which is one side of it, always 
seeks to gain acceptance for its content, and assumes to itself some 
of the properties of the argument (argument from analogy), a form 
of address which the obvious fable neither needs nor uses. 

A parable, then, must be a convincing tale devised to render 
acceptable truths not obvious (or readily to be received) by the use 
of familiar symbols; but the fable, presenting the obvious, seeks 
only to bring it to pass that its precepts be kept in mind. It is not 
bound to argue its cause with the plausible, the familiar: it must 
rather strike the attention, arouse the interest, and amuse: visual- 
ize the idea, though it be in never so incongruous a guise, and 
impress it upon the mind. 

This long digression on the parable has led to this, that the prop- 
erty of the fable to be obviously false already noticed as distin- 
guishing it from the simple illustrative anecdote, also distinguishes 
it from the parable. 

One further characteristic of the fable must be pointed out to 
distinguish it from other forms of allegory not yet considered, 
whether they be personal, occasional, or what not. This is the 
purpose of the fable, which is to impress lessons of expediency and 
morality. The Parlement of Foules bears slight resemblance to a 
fable, when judged by the criteria. The most obvious difference, 
however, is that of purpose; for it is purely occasional and personal. 

As to the proverb, which assumes many forms and is often asso- 
ciated with the fable, it is not a tale and needs no comment. 

When it has been added that the fable is relatively short, aiming 
to present but one principle of conduct and that, a simple one, the 
threads of the discussion may be pieced together into the following 
definition: — 

A Fable is a short tale, obviously false, devised to impress by the 
symbolic representation of human types, lessons of expediency and 
morality. 

M. Ellwood Smith. 

Syracuse University. 



